226                                LECTUBE V.

It is a very old saying, that we never know a thing
unless we know its beginnings. We may know a
great deal about religion, we may have read many of
the sacred books, the creeds, the catechisms, and litur-
gies of the world, and yet religion itself may be some-
thing entirely beyond our grasp, unless we are able to
trace it back to the deepest sources from whence it
springs.

In doing this, in trying to discover the living and
natural springs of religion, we must take nothing for
granted, except what is granted us by all philosophers,
whether positive or negative. I explained in' my first
lecture how I was quite prepared to accept their
terms, and I mean to keep to these terms to the very
end of my course. We were told that all knowledge,
in order to be knowledge, must pass through two
gates and two gates only: the gate of the senses, and
the gate of reason. Religious knowledge also, whether
true or false, must have passed through these two
gates. At these two gates therefore we take our
stand. Whatever claims to have entered in by any
other gate, whether that gate be called primeval reve-
lation or religious instinct, must be rejected as con-
traband of thought; and whatever claims to have
entered by the gate of reason, without having first
passed through the gate of the senses, must equally
be rejected, as without sufficient warrant, or ordered
at least to go back to the first gate, in order to pro-
duce there its full credentials.

Having accepted these conditions, I made it the
chief object of my lectures to lay hold of religious
ideas on their passing for the first time through the
gates of our senses; or, in other words, I tried to find